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L os Angeles was built l?y wave after wave of 
immigrant workers—early Californio crafts¬ 
men at El Pueblo, Chinese railroad laborers, 
Jewish garment workers from New York, 
Japanese truck gardeners, Anglo laborers from the Mid¬ 
west, African-Americans looking for wartime jobs, and 
Central Americans fleeing repression and poverty. 

A long tradition of struggle against the open shop 
was marked in 1884 by six local unions coming together 
to form the L.A. Central Labor Council. The fiercely 
anti-labor Merchants and Manufacturers Association 
was formed in 1896 to fight back. The M&M and the 
police Red Squad battered organizers for decades. By 
the later 1930s, however, the CIO succeeded in organiz¬ 
ing most of the heavy industries that had grown up in 
L.A., bringing over 100,000 workers into unions. 

Until World War II, much of the L.A. area remained 
agricultural, employing tens of thousands of agricultural 
workers, mostly Mexican-Americans. During the war, 
many thousands of women entered the heavy industries, 
but most were pushed out after the war. By the 1950s, as 
a result of long struggles for fair employment, thousands 
of African-Americans and Mexican-Americans had in¬ 
dustrial jobs and jobs in the building trades. 

The plant closures of the 1970s and 1980s eliminated 
most of L.A.’s heavy industries and the unionized indus¬ 
trial jobs along with them. This has created a devastating 
crisis for the inner city, only partially relieved by new 
light m anufacturing and service jobs, most of which are 
non-union and low-paying. 

This map calls attention to many of the significant 
sites of L.A.’s rich multi-cultural labor history. 



x 


Labor Day float, 1941 


Early Labor Meeting Places 

It was often hard for union organizers to find 
places to meet in anti-union L.A. In the late 19th 
century Mexican-American labor organizers and 
the Knights of Labor spoke from the pavilion at 
La Plaza downtown. Pershing Square, at Olive 
and Fifth, was another venue for tub thumpers and 
free speech fighters in these years, including 
many from the IWW trying to build their One Big 
Union. By the 1930s the main labor center had 
become Embassy Auditorium. 

till La Plaza. South end of Olvera Street. 

In the early days of the pueblo, this was the 
center of political life. Many exiled Mexican 
politicians and local labor leaders spoke here. 

The first known strike in L.A. occured in the 
early 19th century when Native Americans re¬ 
building Our Lady Queen of Angels (La Placita) 
facing the square downed tools for better wages 
and working conditions. 

£1 Embassy Auditorium. 851 S. Grand. 

Throughout the heady organizing of the 1930s, this 
grand beaux-arts hall was used by furniture, construc¬ 
tion, railroad, and many other workers. Luisa Moreno, 
CIO leader and organizer of the United Cannery, Ag¬ 
ricultural, Packing and Allied Workers spoke there 
many times. The Auditorium was the nerve center for 
the 1933 strike of2,000 Mexican and Mexican-Ameri¬ 
can dressmakers, who were organized into the ILG WU 
by Rose Pesotta. 

til First Unitarian Church. 2936 w. 8th St. 

After World War II, particularly during the 
bitter anti-Communist attacks of the domes¬ 
tic Cold War, the minister Stephen Fritch- 
man made this church a haven and meeting 
center for many labor and progressive 
groups. It is now an important meeting place 
for Central American exiles. 

til Printers’ Burial Ground. Rosedale 
Cemetery, 1831 W. Washington Blvd. 

This is one of the most unusual artifacts of 
early craft union solidarity in the country. 
From 1888 to 1935 over 100 members of 
International Typographers Union, Local 
174 were burled in a common plot in the 
northeast section of this old cemetery. A 
large monument to the ITU local marks the 
plot, near a Civil War cannon. 



M Times building, after the bombing. 


The Los Angeles Times Bombing 

One of the major events in Los Angeles labor history 
was the 1910 bombing of the Los Angeles Times build¬ 
ing. Owned by rabidly anti-labor Harrison Gray Otis, the 
Times had long fought unions and political reformers. At 
1 a.m. on October 1, a huge dynamite blast tore through 
the building and killed 20 workers. Two arrested broth¬ 
ers, James B. and John J. McNamara of the Bridge and 
Structural Iron Workers were arrested. Defended by 
Clarence Darrow, the brothers pleaded innocent, and 
workers all over the city came to their defense. On the 
eve of the 1911 mayoral election, which Socialist Party 
candidate Job Harriman had a chance to win, Dar¬ 
row convinced the McNamaras to plead guilty in a 
plea bargain. Both the trial and the election were 
lost in a furious backlash, and the L.A. labor move¬ 
ment was dealt a terrible blow from which it took 
decades to recover. 

till. A Times Building. First and Broadway. 

The modern wing of the current building on the 
south of First Street faces the site of the dyna¬ 
mited building. 

til Times Bombing Memorial. Hollywood Cem¬ 
etery, 6000 Santa Monica Boulevard. 

A large cenotaph, surmounted by a wind-ruffled 
eagle in the northeast part of the cemetery memo¬ 
rializes those killed in the bombing, who are 
buried in a common grave beneath. It contains a 
bombastic plaque attacking labor and “red- 
handed anarchy.” 


til Llano del Rio. N. side of Pearblossom Hwy., 1.5 mi. 

E. of LLano city sign, Antelope Valley. 

When Job Harriman lost the mayoral election, he 
brought some of his followers here to found a socialist 
commune in the desert. It failed after a few years and 
some moved on to Louisiana, but several impressive 
rock structures remain. 

The Garment District 

Soon after 1910, the first locals of the ILGWU were 
established in the garment district a half mile south of 
City Hall. The early Locals 65 and 84 were made up of 
skilled cutters and pressers, many of whom were Italian 
and Jewish immigrants who had moved west from New 
York, but Chicana dressmakers soon became a majority 
of the work force. Only after Rose Pesotta, an organizer 
from New York, visited Los Angeles in 1933 and 1941, 
did the male leaders of the union begin to take the 
Chicanas and African-American women in the industry 
seriously. After the pioneering efforts of Miguel 
Machuca and Christina Vazquez in the 1970s, the 
ILGWU did a turnaround and became a catalyst for 
Latino organizing in many industries. Some of its most 
recent successes were scored at the garment factories at 
Third and Los Angeles Streets. 


til Garment District. 7th Street and Broadway. 

The above address is the northwest corner of L.A.’s 
historic garment district. It stretched as far east as San 
Pedro Street and south to 10th, making up about 20 
square blocks of multi-storied buildings. Many of the 
buildings are just as they were in the 1920s and 1930s 
and many are still garment shops, even non-union 
sweatshops. The district has spread considerably to¬ 
day and has become the biggest garment center in the 
country, passing New York. 



Garment strike, 1941 
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The Harbors and Free Speech 


The port communities of San Pedro, Wilmington and Long Beach have a long 
and colorful labor history', full of free speech battles and Red Squad assaults. At a 
small dirt cliff in San Pedro that became known as Liberty Hill, Andrew Furuseth 
and others organized sailors, longshoremen and migrant roustabouts at the turn of 
the century. IWW agitators were already speaking at Liberty Hill lonly two months 
after the union was founded in 1905. During the 
Red Scare after World War I the militant Marine 
Transport Workers Federation also organized 
there. 

A fight against the open shop tied up 90 ships 
in 1923 and l ed to the mass arrests of the Battle of 
Liberty Hill (see below). 


Strikers at North American before the troops arrived, 1941 


© North American. Aviation and Imperial. 

When the UA W struck North American after winning 
an NLRB election in 1941, Franklin Roosevelt ordered 
the army to occupy the plant and stop the strike. This 
was also the site of a pivotal 54-day strike in 1953 by 
UAW Local 887 that was defeated and served to set 
back many union gains made during the Korean War. 
Though there are some North American (now Rock¬ 
well-owned) buildings here, the 1941 buildings were 
located where the Imperial Cargo Terminal now sits. 

©U.S. Employment Headquarters, llth and 
Flower. 

The labor shortages during World War II led many of 
the aircraft plants to open up to women. By 1943, there 
were 113,000 L.A. women in aircraft production, 
about 40% of the work force. In August 1942 a mass 
protest by African-American women at this building 
succeeded in opening many plant gates to black 
women. After the war, many women of all races were 
forced out of the plants to make room for returning GIs, 
and the UAW and IAM did little to prevent it. 


Hollywood Studios and Labor 


Few of the Hollywood studios were ever in Holly¬ 
wood proper. They were and are scattered in communi¬ 
ties from Burbank in the Valley to Culver City on the 
west side, communities that were populated not by stars 
and directors, but by studio hands, technicians and other 
film laborers. Unionization began with a 1926 master 
contract for carpenters, electricians and other film work¬ 
ers. 

Hollywood wealth and glamor soon drew the interest 

between the AFL’s IATSE unions (International Alli¬ 
ance of Theatrical Stage Employees) and the CIO’s more 
progressive Conference of Studio Unions, led by ex¬ 
boxer Herb Sorrell who opposed mob influence. After 
the World War II, jurisdictional disputes between 
IATSE and CSU became entangled with the first shots 
of the domestic Cold War and led to strikes as bitter as 
anything in the industrial Midwest. See below. 

Disney Studios. Buena Vista and Riverside Drive, 
Burbank. 

A successful nine-week strike by cartoonists here in 
1941 led to the creation of the progressive Conference 
of Studio Unions. 


The Battle of Warner Brothers 

The Battle of Warner Bros. Warner Blvd. and 
Olive Ave., Burbank. 

The CSU struck Warners in the spring of 1945 despite 
a wartime ban on strikes. The strike dragged on for 30 
weeks. On October 5, studio executives hurled nuts 
and bolts at strikers from the roof, the studio police 
used fire hoses and tear gas, and the workers over¬ 
turned three cars in what came to be called “The Battle 
of Warner Brothers.” The 1945 strike ended with “The 
Treaty of Beverly Hills” that provided mediation for 
the jurisdictional dispute, but mediation broke down. 

MGM (Now Sony-Columbia.) 10202 W. Wash- 
ington Blvd., Culver City. 

This huge complex was the biggest studio of them all 
(claiming “more stars than there are in the heavens.”) 
Strikes here in 1946 and 1947 continued the IATSE- 
CSU battle with the police dragging away sit-down 
protesters. 


Black and white workers sign protest against 
discrimination in retail hiring. 


© Liberty Hill. 5th and Harbor, San Pedro. 

The hill was levelled by urban renewal, but 
a plaque is planned. Many free speech bat¬ 
tles occurred here from 1905 to the 1920s 
during IWW challenges to police power. In 
1923 Upton Sinclair came to address mari¬ 
time strikers, and he and 600 others were 
hauled off the hill and arrested by the police 
as they were reading the Bill of Rights. They 
were released a few days later and the strike 
was won. 

ifti Bloody Thursday Monument. Pepper 
Tree Plaza. 6th and Harbor, San Pedro. 

A plaque in this small square on the site of strike supporter speaking at Liberty Hill, 1934 
the Pepper Tree Saloon where seamen and 
longshoremen used to meet commemorates 
the six workers killed in the great maritime strike 
of1934, which was centered in San Francisco and led 
by longshore leader Harry Bridges. 

itl Strike Memorial. Southwest corner, B and Neptune, 

Wilmington. 

A plaque here memorializes the two longshore work¬ 
ers. Richard Parker and John Knudsen, killed May 15, 

1934 during the maritime strike in battles with police 
and strikebreakers. ILWU Local 13 remains one of the 
strongest unions in L.A. 


Central Avenue and Black Labor 

Central Avenue was the heart of the African-Ameri¬ 
can community from about 1910 to the 1950s, the center 
of black political, social and economic life. The Interna¬ 
tional Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters had its head- 
class. When they were'organizin^'ancThad to meet Tn 
secret to avoid railroad spies, many Central Avenue 
families and churches offered them space. 

The most militant of the black-owned newpapers 
was The California Eagle , owned by Charlotta Bass. In 
the 1930s, Mrs. Bass organized the Industrial Council to 
fight for the rights of workers under the slogan, “Don’t 
spend your money where you cannot work.” Not far 
south of the Eagle's office (4075 S. Central in the 1940s) 
was the Hugh Gordon Book Shop, a progressive black- 
owned bookstore managed by Adele Young, and the jazz 
district with the elegant Dunbar hotel at its certter. 

£1 Dunbar Hotel. 4225 S. Central Avenue. 

Virtually all of America’s great jazz musicians stayed 
at this hotel in the heart of the Central Avenue jazz 
district when they came to play at legendary clubs such 
as the Alabam nearby. L.A.’s jazz musicians were 
represented by Local 767 of the American Federation 
of Musicians. In 1953 Buddy Collete and others man¬ 
aged to integrate this black local with Local 46 in 
Hollywood. This landmark struggle paved the way for 
integrating the AFM throughout the country. 

£1 Charlotta Bass Archive and Mural. Southern 
California Library for Social Studies and Research, 6120 
S. Vermont Ave. 

Charlotta Bass’s papers are archived at this private 
social history library a couple of miles southwest of 
the old Eagle offices. A huge image of Charlotta Bass 
over the door welcomes visitors, the centerpiece of a 
mural by Eva Cockcroft honoring women and labor in 
L.A. Another mural, “Labor Solidarity Has No Bor¬ 
ders” by Mike Alewitz, is on the north wall. The library 
contains many other archives of L.A* labor and social 
history. 


Heavy Industry in Southeast L.A. 


£i UAW Local 216 Headquarters. 2809 Tweedy 
Boulevard, South Gate. 

GM-South Gate on the south side of Tweedy was 
closed in 1982 and then bulldozed, but the union hall 
is now a retraining center. It was the center of a large 
struggle to save the plant and lobby for congressional 
bills to prevent plant closures. 

© Bethlehem Steel. Slauson and Maywood, Vernon. 
The target of another large community struggle to keep 
the plant open. The struggle gave rise to a food bank 
and a workers 5 play “Lady Beth,” written out of the 
experience of the workers and produced by Susan 
Tanner. Closed in 1982. 

ifi Ford. 8900 E. Washington, Pico-Rivera. 

Closed in 1980 and the plant was rebuilt as Northrop’s 
Stealth bomber plant, itself planning to close in 1997. 
Ford’s first plant on 7th Street near downtown was 
moved to Terminal Island in the early 1930s, then 
production shifted to Maywood and Pico-Rivera in the 
1940s and 1950s. 

0 Chrysler. Slauson and Eastern, 

Commerce. 

In 1939, 15 top leaders of UAW 
Local 230 here were indicted for 
conspiracy to “extort” union dues 
from “reluctant workers.” They 
were ultimately acquitted, a land¬ 
mark in defense of union rights. 

Closed in 1971. American 
Bridge, a major U.S. Steel factory 
was across the street. 

L.A. County Federation of 
Labor. 2130 W. 9th St. 

In 1959, the L.A. Central Labor 
Council (AFL) and the L.A. 

Council of the CIO merged. At 
the time they had 700,000 mem¬ 
bers, the largest labor council in 
the U.S. 

rti Labor Mural. On CWA Local 
9000, 5855 Venice Blvd. 

This mural entitled “An Injury to 
One Is an Injury to All” by Mike 
Alewitz was donated to the work¬ 
ers of L.A. by unions and indi¬ 
viduals nationwide. 


GM-Van Nuys. 7900 Van Nuys Blvd., Van Nuys. 

In the 1960s, L.A. was second only to Detroit in car 
production. By 1992 this last auto plant in L.A. closed. 
Across the street is UAW Local 645 headquarters, 
which waged a decade-long struggle to save the plant. 


The Aerospace Industry 

Aerospace is the only surviving heavy industry in 
L.A., which is the historic birthplace of almost all of 
America’s great aircraft companies such as Douglas, 
Northrop, Lockheed and North American. During the 
rise of the CIO, several major battles were fought out in 
L.A. aircraft plants. 

© Douglas-Santa Monica. Donald Douglas LoopN., 
Santa Monica Airport. 

The original Douglas plants, demolished in 1975 and 
now the site of the Museum of Flying, saw a major 
sit-down strike beginning February 23, 1937, inspired 

by the great Flint sit- 
down in Michigan that 
had been won 12 days 
earlier. Police made 
mass arrests on Febru¬ 
ary 25 to break the 
strike. After the arrests, 
Northrop workers in In¬ 
glewood evacuated 
their plant, and 
Northrop remains unor¬ 
ganized today. 

&l McDonnell Douglas. 

Lakewood Boulevard and 
Carson, Long Beach. 

This huge complex, 
opened in 1941 and or¬ 
ganized in 1944, has 
been the site of many 
labor battles. UAW Lo¬ 
cal 148 here once had 
over 30,000 members, 
the second biggest 
UAW local in the coun¬ 
try after Local 600 at 
Ford-River Rouge in 
Detroit. 


Sit-down at I ^uglas, 1937 


Beginning in the 1900s, southeast L.A. be¬ 
came a smokestack belt to rival any Midwest city. 

In the 1930s, this area saw the growth of huge 
plants from virtually all the major rubber, steel 
and auto companies. The CIO headquarters near 
Avalon and Slauson, the Steelworkers Organiz¬ 
ing Committee, at USW Local 1845 in Hunt¬ 
ington Park, and UAW Local 216 in South Gate 
were important centers of drives during the late 
1930s to organize these plants. 

Plant closures destroyed all this in the 1970s and 
1980s, despite many determined community struggles to 
keep plants open. There is no longer a single major 
rubber, steel or auto plant in L.A. 


(fell CIO Headquarters. 5851 (now 5833) S. Avalon. 

« • .f j Z 1 - _ -__ ! ?_ aL _ 

downtown. Now a warehouse. Look for the tower on 
the roof. 

(fell Uniroyal Rubber. 5701 Telegraph Rd., Commerce. 
The magnificent facade, a mock Assyrian temple built 
by Samson Rubber in 1929, once housed the factory, 
but now fronts a designer outlet center called The 
Citadel. 


til Original building or marker still exists. 
© Little or nothing remains. 


L.A. 

In the 1930s and 1940s Latino construction workers 
met here to demand entry to the white-led Laborers 
Union. They eventually become a majority of the 
union and took part in many militant strikes. A branch 
of the Committee for the Protection of the Foreign 
Born operated out of the same building. 






































































